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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Don Juan. Cantos XII. XIIT, and XIV. 


Ir is a miserable thing, after the repeated assurances of the Literary 
Gazette, and similar high authorities, that as a Poet, Lord Byron is 
utterly defunct, that 
His fire is out, his wit decay’d, 
His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade: — 

that not only Canto after Canto of the irreclaimable Don Juan 
should be published, but that people will be guilty of the insufferable 
crime of buying them with extreme avidity. Hypocrisy, in its variety 
of gradation is quite dumb-founded at this pertinacity, and having 
exhausted all its affectation in hyperbole in the first instance, looks 
upon each succeeding mass of mischief in much the same humour as 
honest John Bunyan describes the impotent Giant Pope, who regarded 
the heretics whom his paralysis would not allow him to sacrifice as 
heretofore, with willing but helpless malignity. The town will not 
listen, or at least will purchase, and the poet refuses to shake hands 
with the Gang, or to be negatived out of countenance by writers who 
prattle about Religion and Morals so like to “ waiting gentlewomen.” 
Without affecting indiscriminate approbation of all which is produced 
by the fertile Muse of Lord Byron, we think it matter of exultation that 
a writer exists, whose rank, fortune—and more than all—whose dis- 
position, place him utterly beyond the reach of the conventional jargon 
with which it is sought to overlay every effusion of mind, good or bad, 
that will not be confined to the railway of cant, subserviency, or party 


spirit. What says Lord Byron in the firet of the Cantos about to be 
published ? 


My Muses do not care a pinch of rosin 
About what’s called success, or not succeeding : 

Such thoughts are quite below the strain they have chosen : 
’Tis a“ great moral lesson” they are reading. 

I thought, at setting off, about two dozen 
Cantos would do: but at Apollo's pleading, 

If that my Pegasus should not be foundered, 

I think to canter gently through a hundred. 


So much for the operation, in the way ef prevention, of the literary 
masquers, who abuse the original, and supply the quotation* “ Rail 


* This is a ludicrous fact tn several instances. 
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on good youths,” and instead of one, the number of Cantos may amount 
to two hundred, to the infinite exposure of the latent impurities and 
morbid secretions springing out of the scrophulous hypocrisy which has 
becomne the disgusting disorder of the English body-social—the mental 
malaria that is diffusing itself over every department ot British in- 
tellect,—and now to our ‘task. 

The Twellth Canto of Don Juan commences with a strain of digres- 
sionary matter, in the very peculiar manner of the noble author. The 
middle age of man, and the consequent decay of some passions and 
birth of others, form the leading theme of his wayward Muse. The 
following panegyric upon avarice reminds us of some of the rich solilo- 
one in the olden comedy, assigned to the Misers of past times, when 
the more tangible nature of property in gold and jewellery, gave gilding 
and lustre to the description. The intellec tuality applied to the passion 
of avarice is profound as a thought and happy as a paradox. 


Why call the miser misetable ? as 

Ll said before: the frugal life is his, 
Which in a saint or cynic ever was 

The theme of praise: a hermit would not miss 
Canonization for the self-same cause. 

And wherefore blame gaunt wealth’s austerities ? 
Because, you'll say, nought calls for such a trial ;— 
Then there’s more merit in his self-denial. 


He is your only poet :—passion, pure 

And sparkling on from heap to heap. displays, 
Possess’d, the ore, of which mere hopes allure 

Nations athwart the deep: the golden rays 
Flash up in ingots from the mine obscure ; 

On him the diamond pours its brilliant blaze ; 
While the mild emerald’s beam shades down the dies 
Of other stones, to soothe the miser’s eves. 


The lands on either side are his: the ship 
From Ceylon, Inde, or far Cathay, unloads 
For him the fr agrant produce of each trip ; 
Beneath his cars of Ceres groans tlie roads, 
Aud the vine blushes like Aurora’s lip ; 
His very cellars might be kings’ abodes ; 
While he, despising every sensual call, 
Commands—the intellectual lord of all. 


Perhaps he hath great projeets in his mind, 
To build a college, or to found a race, 
A hospital, a church,—and leave behind 
Some dome surmounted by his meagre face : 
Perhaps he fain would liberate mankind 
Even with the very ore which makes them base: 
Perhaps he would be wealthiest of his nation, 


Or revel in the joys of calculation. 


But whether all, or each, or none of these 
May be the hoarder’s principle of action, 
The fool will call such mania a disease :— 
What is his own? Go—look at each transaction, 
Wars, revels, loves—do these bring men more ease 
Than the mere plodding through each “ vulgar fraction ?"’ 
Or do they benefit mankind? Lean Miser! 
Let spendthrifts’ heirs enquire of yours—who’s wiser? 


There :s much more expatiation in a smaller space on love, marriage, 
and other matters, until at length we reach a resumption of the narra- 
tion, where we find the more matronly ladies of the ton, with whom 
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Juan from his fashion is a great favourite, deciding that his protegée, 
the little Turkish Leila, demands another sort of guardian :— 


So first there was a generous emulation, 
And then there was a genera! competition 
To undertake the orphan’s education. 
As Juan was a person of condition, 
It had been an affront on this occasion 
To talk of a subscription or petition: 
But sixteen dowagers, ten unwed she sages, 
Whose tale belongs to “ Hallam’s Middle Ages,” 


And one or two sad, separate wives, without 

A fruit to bloom upon their withering bough— 
Begged to bring up the little girl, and ** out,”— 

For that’s the phrase that settles all things now, 
Meaning a virgin’s first blush at a rout, 

And all her points as thorough-bred to show : 
And I assure you, that like virgin ore 


Tastes their first season (mostly if they have money.) 


How all the needy honourable misters, 
Each out-at-elbow peer, or desperate dandy, 

The watchful mothers and the careful sisters, 
(Who, by the by, when clever, are more handy 
At making matches, where “ ‘tis gold that glisters,” 

Than their he relatives) like flies o’er candy 
Buzz round * the Fortune” with their busy battery, 
To turn her head with waltzing and with flattery! 


* 


Smart uniforms and sparkling coronets 

Are spurned in turn, until her turn arrives, 
After much loss of time, and hearts, and bets 

Upon the sweepstakes for substantial wives : 
And when at last the pretty creature gets 

Some gentleman who fights, or writes, or drives, 
It soothes the awkward squad of the rejected 


To find how very badly she selected. 


The following harping on the same string, in its egotism, is pleasing 
enough :— 


I, for my part—(one “ modern instance”’ more, 

* ’True, ’tis a pity,—pity "tis, ’tis true’’) 
Was chosen from out an amatory score, 

Albeit my years were less discreet than few ; 
But though I also had reformed before 

Those became one who soon were to be two, 
I’il not gainsay the generous public’s voice, 
That the young lady made a monstrous choice. 


The Lady Pinchbeck is chosen for Leila’s guardian. She is thus 
described, with some additional information on certain points of 
female character, which discovers an equal acquaintance with human 
nature and the beau monde :— 


Olden she was—but had been very young ; 
Virtuous she was—and had been, I believe: 
Although the world has such an evil tongue, 
That——but my chaster ear will not receive 
An echo of a syllable that’s wrong: 
In fact there’s nothing makes me so much grieve 
As that abominable tittle tattle, 


Which is the cud eschewed by human cattle. 


Moreover I’ve remarked (and I was once 
A slight observer in a modest way) 

And so may every one except a dunce, 
That ladies in their youth a little gay, 
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Besides their knowledge of the world, and senso 
Of the sad consequence of going astray, 

Are wiser in the warnings ’gainst the woe 

Which the mere passionless can never know. 


While the harsh Prude indemnifies her virtue 
By railing at the unknown and envied passion, 
Seeking far less to save you than to hurt you, 
Or what’s still worse, to put you out of fashion,— 
The kinder veteran with calm words will court you, 
Entreating you to pause before you dash on; 
Expoeunding and illustrating the riddle 
Of Epic Love’s beginning, end, and middle. 


Now whether it be thus, or that they are stricter, 
As better knowing why they should be so, 

I think you'll find from many a family picture, 
That daughters of such mothers as may know 
The world by experience rather than by lecture, 

Turn out much better for the Smithfield Show 
Of vestals brought into the marriage mart, 
Than those bred up by prudes without a heart. 


to be quite awful :— 


A young unmarried man, with a good name 
And fortune, has an awkward part to play ; 
For good society is but a game, 
‘** ‘The royal game of Goose,” as I may say, 
Where every body has some separate aim, 
An end to answer, or a plan to lay— 
The single ladies wishing to be double, 
The married ones to save the virgins trouble. 


I don’t mean this as general, but particular 
Examples may be found of such pursuits: 
Though several also keep their perpendicular 
Like poplars, with good principles for roots 5 
Yet many have a method more reticular— 
*“ Fishers for men,” like Sirens with soft lutes : 
For talk six times with the same single lady, 


And you may get the wedding dresses ready. 


Perhaps you'll have a letter from the mother, 
To say her daughter’s feelings are trepanned ; 
Perhaps you'll have a visit from the brother, 
All strut, and stays, and whiskers, to demand 
What * your intentions are ?”,—One way or other 
It seems the virgin’s heart expects your hand ; 
And between pity for her case and yours, 
You'll add to Matrimony’s list of cures, 


I’ve known a dozen weddings made even thus, 
And some of them high names: I have also known 
Young men who—though they hated to discuss 
Pretensions which they never dreamed to have shown— 
Yet neither frightened by a female fuss, 
Nor by mustachios moved, were let alone, 
And lived, as did the broken-hearted fair, 


In happier plight than if they formed a pair. 


The foregoing danger is great; but there are also others, as 


instance,— 


There’s also nightly, to the uninitiated, 
A peril—not indeed like love or marriage, 
But Dot the less for this to be depreciated : 
It is—I meant and mean not to disparage 
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The show of virtue even in the vitiated— 

It adds an outward grace unto their carriage— 
But to denounce the amphibious sort of harlot, 
“© Couleur de rose,” who’s neither white nor scarlet. 


Such is your cold coquette, who can’t say * No,” 

And won’t say “ Yes,’ and keeps you on and off-ing, 
On a lee shore, till it begins to blow— 

Then sees your heart wrecked, with an inward scofling. 
This works a world of sentimental woe, 

And sends new Werters yearly to their coffin ; 
But yet is merely innocent flirtation, 
Not quite adultery, but adulteration. 


The last line is at once classification and discovery, and, unhappily, 
the coquette of this description is to be found in every rank. Hence- 
forward be adulteration the name of this odious propensity. 

We come now to a critical subject. In the first place, it seems, 
Juan did not consider English women pretty! We quote with extreme 
apprehension :— 

* % e a + . 


I said that Juan did not think them pretty 
At the first blush 3 for a fair Briton hides 

Half her attractions—probably from pity— 
And rather calmly into the heart glides. 

Than storms it as a foe would take a city ; 
But once there (if you doubt this, prithee try) 
She keeps it for you like a true ally. 


She cannot step as does an Arab barb, 
Or Andalusian girl from mass returning, 
Nor wear as gracefully as Gauls her garb, 
Nor in her eye Ausonia’s glance is burning ; 
Her voice, though sweet, is not so fit to warb- 
le those bravuras (which I still am learning 
To like, though I have been seven years in Italy, 
And have, or had, an ear that served me prettily) ;— 


She cannot do these things, nor one or two 
Others, in that off-hand and dashing style 
Which takes so much—to give the devil his due ; 
‘Nor is she quite so ready with her smile, 
Nor settles all things in one interview, 
(A thing approved as saving time and toil) ;— 
But though the soil may give you time and trouble, 
Well cultivated, it will render double. 


And if in fact she takes to a “ grande passion,” 
It is a very serious thing indeed : 

Nine times in ten ’tis but caprice or fashion, 
Coquetry, or a wish to take the lead, 

The pride of a mere child with a‘new sash on, 
Or wish to make a rival's bosom bleed ; 

But the tenth instance will be a Tornado, 

For there’s no saying what they will or may do. 


The reason's obvious: if there’s an ecld#, 
They lose their caste at once, as do the Parias ; 
And when the delicacies of the law 
Have filled tlieir papers with their comments various, 
Society, that china without flaw, 
(The hypocrite !) will banish them like Marius, 
To sit amidst the ruins of their guilt: 
‘or Fame’s a Carthage not so soon rebuilt. 


-The amende honorable, upon the whole, is not amiss; but here we 
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must pause to the accession of some very brief casuistry om this subject, 
which, however, very reverentially leaves the settlement of the point to 


saintly decision, as in duty bound. Next week we shall proceed with 
our notice. 
[To be continued.]} 
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Journal of a Ten Month’s Residence at New Zealand. By R. A. Cruise, 
Captatn in the 84th Regiment of Foot. 


Tus Dromedary store ship, formerly the Howe frigate, after being 
employed in the conveyance of 369 convicts to New South Wales, was 
directed to proceed to New Zealand, and bring home a cargo of the 
large trees or spars known to grow in that country. Captain Cook, 
in his voyage, had observed, that he thought the timber growing in New 
Zealand, if light enough, would make the finest masts for ships in the 
world; and one brought to England bya whale ship having been found 
to corroborate that opinion, the Dromedary received orders to bring 
home a cargo as aforesaid.* 

So much for the object of the voyage under consideration : we may 
be equally brief as to the author, Captain Cruise, who commanded a 
detachment of the 84th regiment, appointed to guard the convicts on 
their passage. The termination of this duty previously to proceeding 
to New Zealand, of course left him ample opportunity to note down the 
proceedings of each day as they occurred, and the result is, a very 
entertaining book, in the Journal form, illustrative of the general cus- 
toms of a people by no means deficiently gifted by nature, and inhabit- 
ing, to use the language of the Journalist, “‘ one of the finest Islands 
in the South Seas.” 

Jt was in February 1820, that the Dromedary reached New Zea- 
land, having on board the Rev. Samuel Marsden, principal chaplain 
to the Colony in New South Wales, and nine New Zealanders, all 
either Chiefs or sons of people of that rank, who had been residing 
with him at Parametta. Mr. Marsden, it seems, was very popular in 
New Zealand, having been frequently there to aid in the establishment 
of missionaries; and these individuals had been entrusted with him for 
education, or had been to gratify a roving disposition. The following 
passage supplies a description of them, which, after such a sojourn, 
we must confess has somewhat surprised us :— 


“ In point of hereditary dignity, the greatest among them was a boy about fifteen 
years old, named Repero, son of the chief Shungie; but the most striking in ap- 
pearance was Jetoro, a man, one would imagine, in his forty-fifth year ; he was six 
feet two inches high, and was perfectly handsome both as to features and figure ; 
though very much tattooed, the benignity and even beauty of his countenance were 
not destroyed by this frightful operation. 

* The other seven were very young men, all more or less tattooed according to 
their ages, and averaging in height from five feet eight to five feet ten inches. In 
colour they were little darker than Spaniards, strong, active, and well limbed, and 
their hair straight, with the exception of Jetoro’s, which was curly. They were 
very dirty in their persons, and from the quantity of vermin they carried about 
them, not very pleasant neighbours.” 


* To conclude on this point, we may observe, that the timber was procured, but 
being of mountainous growth,the difficulty of getting it to the shore was so great,and 


the indispensable assistance of the natives so capricious, no reliance can be placed 
on so uncertain a supply. 
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Besides these indications of incompMable character and untoward- 
ness, it appears to us, from the whole tenor of Captain Cruise's narrative, 
that the New Zealanders are of that very strong and barbarous cha- 
racter, which promises no very speedy success to missionary labours; 
while, in a Christian point of view, it renders them the more necessary. 
We make not this observation in disparagement of the favourable 
opinion of their intellectual capability entertained by Captain Cruise, 
for our own theory leads us to believe, that, however perverted, the 
strongest energies always imply the greatest capacity. It is pleasing, 
in an Arcadian or pastoral point of view, to read of mild and 
quiescent tribes, like the inhabitants of Otaheite, of the Pellew Islands, 
and of other places, but it is almost uniformly found that their softness 
and ductility include a proportionate deficiency in the active powers of 
mind. The Sandwich Islanders, as distinguished from the Otaheitans, 
have by their recent history strikingly illustrated this fact; and 
disgustingly barbarous as the New Zealanders are according to all 
manner of evidence, when, by missionary and other labours and in- 
tercourse, they begin to yield to a collision with civilization, we expect 
a more rapid improvement from that very strength of temperament and 
of prejudice, which at present stands so much in the way. 

The general characteristics of savages, insular and continental, are 
now so well known—the manner in which nature deals with a limited 
stock of ideas, and more or less of physical advantages, personal and 
local, has been so much developed, we must confess, that for our own 
parts, we begin to grow weary of attending to many instances of their 
simplicity and naiveté, under circumstances novel or extraordinary to 
themselves, as have formerly much amused us. Still, asthe interest of the 
present volume depends mainly on this kind of detail, we will endea- 
vour to supp'y a few of the most striking incidents in the way of ex- 
tract. The account of the meeting of the travelled New Zealanders 
on board with their friends and relations on their arrival, is not un- 
amusing :— 

“ Before the ship was brought to, she was surrounded with canoes, full of the 
friends and relations of the chiefs we had on board. To salute then, as well as to 
exhibit the riches they had acquired by their visit to Port Jackson, ou. New Zea- 
landers began firing their muskets without intermission, and, indeed, so prodigal 
were they of their powder, that one might presume little of it would remain after 
their landing for the destructive purposes for which they had gone so far to procure 
it. When their fathers, brothers, &c. were admitted into the ship, the scene ex- 
ceeded description; the muskets were all Jaid aside, and every appearance of joy 
vanished. It is customary with these extraordinary people to go through the same 
ceremony upon meeting as upon taking leave of their friends. They join their noses 
together, and remain in this position for at least half an hour; during which time 
they sob and how! in the most doleful manner. If there be many friends gathered 
around the person who has returned, the nearest relation takes possession of his 
nose, while the others hang upon his arms, shoulders, and legs, and keep perfect 
time with the chief mourner (if he may be so called) in the various expressions of 
his lamentations. This ended, they resume their wonted cheerfulness, and enter into 
a detail of all that has happened during their separation. As there were nine New 
Zealanders just returned, and more than three times that number to commemorate 
the event, the howl was quite tremendous, and so novel to almost every one in the 
ship, that it was with difficulty our people’s attention could be kept to matters, at 
that moment, much more essential. Little Repero, who had frequently boasted 
during the passage, that he was too much of an Englishman ever to cry again, made 
a strong effort when his father, Shungie, approached him, to keep his word ; but 
his early habit soon got the better of his resolution, end he evinced, if possible, 
more‘distress than any of the athers. There was something particularly respeotable 
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in the appearance of Shungie; in person, he was a fine looking man, and was 
dressed in the uniform coat of a British officer. ‘Though one of the most powerfud 
chiefs in the Bay of Islands, and its bravest and most enterprising warrior, he was 
by far the least assuming of those who had been permitted to come on beard ; and, 
while many of the others tried to force their way into the cabin, he remained with 
his son on the deck; nor did he attempt to go anywhere without invitation.” 


The famous—may we not say the infamous—Duke of Guise, used 
to observe, that God Almighty had placed a something between the eyes 
of a man of quality, which the vulgar could never be brought absolutely 

o face. Had this hero of the League lived a century or two later, he 
would have found himself contradicted, even on the trottoirs of Paris; 
but while we dispute these awful pretensions, we will candidly allow, 
that even in the rudest state of mankind, the habit of uncontradicted 
superiority and command, will frequently bestow a sense of dignity 
which is highly contributive to composure, self-control, and conse- 
quently to genuine politeness, as in the case of the aristocratical 
Shungie above-mentioned If we recollect right, we were struck with 


several instances, illustrative of the same fact, in a perusal of Captain 
Hall’s voyage to Lootchoo. 


The following account of a New Zealander, who has favoured this 
country with a visit, is half ludicrous, notwithstanding its melancholy 
matter-of-fact ; the touch about Sunday and fighting particularly :— 


‘* His conversation during breakfast was a continued boast of the atrocities he had 
committed during an excursion, which he and Krokro had made two months before, 
to the river Thames; and he dwelt with marked pleasure upon an instance of his 
generalship, when having forced a small party of his enemies into a narrow place, 
whence there was no egress, he was enabled successively to shoot two-and-twenty 
of them, without their having the power of making the slightest resistance. To 
qualify this story he remarked, that though all the dead bodies were devoured by 
his tribe, ‘ neither he nor his brother ate human flesh, nor did they fight on Sun- 
days.’ When asked why he did not try to turn the minds of his people to agricul- 
ture, he said it was impossible ; ‘ that if you told a New Zealander to work, he fell 
asleep; but if you spoke of fighting, he opened his eyes as wide asa teacup; that 
the whole bent of his mind was war, and that he looked upon fighting as fun.’ ” 


We now supply an affecting and horrible sketch: it is a descrip- 
tion of the return of a victorious expedition :— 


‘¢ ‘The warriors were in their full dress, their hair tied up in a bunch on their 
heads and ornamented with white feathers, and their faces and bodies besmeared 
with ot! and red ochre. They recounted to the groups that surrounded them, the 
different events of their excursion, with much gesture and energy; while the cap- 
tives sat patiently upon the beach, awaiting the lot which was to consign them to 
their respective masters. They consisted of men, women, and children; some of 
che latter not two years old; and forlorn as their situation was, they seemed to have 
paid as much attention to the ornamenting of their persons, as those who were placed 
im more fortunate circumstances, 

** Among the women there was one who excited particular interest: she was young 
and handsome ; and though the other prisoners occasionally talked among them- 
selves, she sat silent and alone, and appeared lost in affliction. We learned that 
her father, who had been a chief of some consequence at the river Thames, was 
killed by the man whose prisoner she now was; and we observed him sitting at no 
great distance from her during the greater part of the day. He was the brother of 
Towi, the principal person at Rangehoo, and was a singularly fine-looking youth. 
The extraordinary scenes that we witnessed detained us in the neighbourhood of 
Tippoona until evening ; and, as we were preparing to return to the ship, we were 
drawn to that part of the beach where the prisoners were, by the most doleful cries 
and lamentations. Here was the interesting young slave in a situation that ought 
to have softened the heart of the most unfeeling. 

‘© The man who had slain her father, having cut off his head, and preserved it 
by a process peculiar to these islanders, took it out of a basket where it had hitherto 
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been concealed, and threw it into the lap of the unhappy daughter. At once she 
seized it with a degree of frenzy not to be described, pressed its inanimate nose to 
her own, and held it in this position until her tears ran over every part of it. She 
then laid it down, and with a bit of sharp shell disfigured her person in so shocking 
a manner, that in a few minutes not a vestige of her former beauty remained. She 
first began by cutting her arms, then her breasts, and latterly her face. Every 
incision was so deep as to cause a gush of blood ; but she seemed quite insensible to 
pain, and performed the operation with heroic resolution: 

‘© He whose cruelty had caused this frightful exhibition, was evidently amused 
at the horror with which we viewed it; and, laying hold of the head by the hair, 
which was long and black, offered to sell it to us for an axe, turned it in various 
ways to show it off to the best advantage, and when no purchaser was to be found, 
replaced it in the basket from whence he had taken it. The features were as per- 
fect as when in life, and though the daughter was quite grown up, the head of her 
father appeared to be that of a youthful and handsome man.” 


We must not, however, be too much shocked with this picture, for 
this young lady subsequently married the slayer of her father. In fact, 
there are conventional horrors in all countries; and if a zealous mis- 
sionary had attacked some plethoric and well-fed Chief upon the bar- 
barity of these transactions, he would have regarded it as little as 
Alderman Curtis, the filth and suffocation of the Borough prison, after 


dinner ; or an English High Church Orangeman the burning of a 
village in Ireland at any time. 


The particulars of the destruction of the ship Boyd, at New Zealand, 
in 1809, may not be unknown to our readers; but as the following 
recapitulation is brief, and the hero of it is brought forward personally 
in the subsequent narrative, it may not be unwelcome :— 


“ To any one acquainted with New Zealand, the name of Wangarooa must be 
familiar, as being the scene of the destruction of the Boyd. This ill-fated ship 
sailed from Port Jackson for England in 1809, with the intention of calling at New 
Zealand for a cargo of spars. She had seventy persons on board exclusive of New 
Zealanders, who were passengers to their own country, and amongst whom was the 
son of one of the chiefs of Wangarooa; he was called Tarra, but during his inter- 
course with the English he had laid aside his native title and taken the name of 
George, by which he is now universally known. 

*“ When the Boyd got to sea, George was ordered by the captain to work in 
common with the other sailors, but upon refusing to do so on account of ill health 
and of his being the son of a chief, he was (as he afterwards declared) twice flogged 
with much severity, and deprived of his usual allowance of food. For these out- 
rages he concealed all appearances of resentment; and when the ship made the 
coast of New Zealand, he pointed out his native harbour as the safest and best place 
to procure the cargo, and persuaded the captain to anchor there. 

*“ George now detailed his misfortunes and degradation to his tribe ; revenge was 
determined upon, and in a most summary manner inflicted. The captain and a 
considerable part of the crew having been allured on shore, were in an unguarded 
moment murdered, and their bodies afterwards devoured. Those that remained on 
board, deceived by the treachery of the New Zealanders, met a similar fate, with 
the exception of a woman and two children, whose lives were spared; and they 
were the ouly persons who survived to tell the tragical story of their companions. 

*¢ When the ship had been plundered of almost every thing that was valuable, 
a cask of gunpowder, which had been found below, was brought up between decks ; 
and George’s father, by way of tryieg if it was good, opened it, and snapped a 
musket over it. The explosion deprived him and all the other New Zealanders then 
on board of their lives ; the upper works of the vessel were destroyed, and the hull, 
having broken from its moorings, drifted into the shallow water, where it still lies.” 


The horrible nature of this revenge is undeniable ; but if the Captain 
alone had suffered, and the flogging of George actually took place, he 
would have richly deserved his fate. This revengeful hero is thus de- 
scribed from the personal observation of Captain Cruise :— 

* In the afternoon Mr. Hall, one of the missionaries, came on board, accompanied 
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by the celebrated George of Wangarooa, who had come into the Bay of Iskands the 
day before, attended by seventy of his tribe. He had great difficulty to induce this 
man to visit the ship; nor would he do so until Mr. Hall had pledged himself to be 
answerable for his life. Mr. Hall had put it to George, that, by loading the Dro- 
medary, he might make some atonement for his former enormities, and ultimately 
regain the forgiveness of the Engiish: but revenge is such a leading feature in the 
character of the New Zealander, let the period for its gratification be ever so distant, 
that he can hardly be persuaded to believe any other nation capable of forgetting an 
injury; and though many years have elapsed since the destruction of the Boyd, the 
people of Wangarooa will for a long time view the approach of a ship to their har- 
bour with terror and consternation. George, in stature, Is rather under the middle 
size, but strong and well made 5 and it appeared to many that the infamy of his 
character was marked in his countenance. He said that he had plenty of cowry, 
and that he would load the ship with it for axes: he seemed to be under much 
apprehension of personal danger, a'id took his departure early next morning.” 


King George, a8 becomes so great a name, figures still more in the 
sequel, and in himself furnishes no bad epitome of the vicious savage 
character, 

Happily, however, the conduct of these barbarous and equivocal peo- 
ple is occasionally marked with many natural traits which do them 
honour. ‘The character of Jetoro, before alluded to, seems to have 
been uniformly intelligent and amiable, nor is the following trait un- 
pleasing. ‘We must premise, that a chief, named Enachy, intrusted his 
son to the crew of the Dromedary to be conveyed to Port Jackson .— 


“ The chief hadaremarkably handsome green mearée, which some one had asked 
him on a former occasion to sell, but which he declined to part with for any remu- 
neration. This kind of mearée is highly prized in families ; and venal as most New 
Zealanders are, they seldom can be induced to dispose of such an heir-loom. When 
we arrived at his hut, he took out the valued piece of antiquity, and remarking to 
the commander of the schooner what a handsome one it was, he burst into tears, 
and exclaimed * If you bring my son back safe, this mearée shall be yours.’ The 
affection of the tribe seemed to be centred in this boy, who was destined one day to 
be its ruler; and as the people followed us ata late hour to the boat, the general and 
indeed only request was to be kind and attentive to Enacky’s child.” 


The New Zealanders furnish an additional proof of the universality 
of a belief which Dr. Johnson, in Rasselas, would have us receive as a 
demonstration of the existence of ghosts :— 


* The belief in the re-appearance of the dead is universal among the New Zea- 
landers: they fancy they hear their deceased relatives speaking to them, when the 
wind is highs whenever they pass the place where a man has been murdered, it is 
customary for each person to throw a stone upon it; and the same practice is ob- 
served by all those who visit a cavern at the North Cape, through which the spirits 
of departed men are supposed to pass on their way to a future world.” 


The attachment of the female New Zealanders to the seamen with 
whom they became connected, is sometimes very strong. A native girl 
had lived some months with a soldier who killed a seaman in a 
drunken fray :— 


** From the time the unfortunate man had been put in confinement till the present 
moment she had scarcely left his side or ceased to cry ; and having been told that 
he must inevitably be hanged, she purchased some flax from the natives alongside, 
and, making a rope of it, declared that ifsuch should be his fate, she would put a 
similar termination to her own existence: nor is there the slightest doubt that, in 
conformity to the customs of her country, she would have executed her intention. 

* Though turned out of the ship, she remained alongside in a canoe from sunrise 
to sunset, and no remonstrances or presents could induce her to go away. When 
the Dromedary went tothe Bay of Islands, she followed us over-land, and again 
taking up her station near that part of the vessel in which she supposed her protee- 
tor was impnsoned, she remained there even in the most desperate weather, and 
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resumed her daily lamentation for his anticipated fate until we finally sailed from 
New Zealand.” 

This strength of affection is tolerably well accounted for in the follow- 
ing passage:—Woman may, in fact, be called the pet and protegce of 
civilization, and is uniformly exalted in proportion to its attainment :— 

“ Everything being now ready for sea, the women were ordered to leave the ship: 
many of them had lived ov board and with the same persons since we returned from 
Shukehanga. They imitated as far as they could the English manner of dress, con- 
formed themselves to English customs, se showed as much regard for their pro- 
tectors as they could for their real husbands, Their manners showed how the 
ferocity of savage life is softened down in the female character; and what with their 
songs and dances, they afforded the people amusement, while, by acquiring a know- 
ledge of washing, and other domestic occupations, they became very useful to them, 
In taking tieir leave they went through the same ceremony of crying and cutting 
themselves with the shell, that they usually perform when parting with those who 
have a more legitimate claim upon their affections. ‘The mild treatment of the 
Europeans, when compared with that of their own countrymen, had gained their 
esteem and admiration ; and, besides the natural regret Hi felt in withdrawing 


from those they had so long lived with, they had to anticipate the inconveniences 


and miseries of savage life, and the degrading and sometimes brutal treatment of 
those to whom they were about to return.” 


The amoco, for so the New Zealanders denominate the tattooing on 
the face, may be regarded as a sort of armorial distinction of the tribe : 

* This immense tract of country was purchased by the missionaries from Shun- 
gie for forty axes, and a deed was executed by the parties. When the missionaries 
had signed it, Shungie and some of his principal chiefs drew the amoco, or the 
pattern according to which their faces were tattooed, upon the paper. 

** Some peculiarity in the figure of the amoco distinguishes the members of every 


tribe, and a gentleman of the Dromedary, who had acoat of arms engraved upon his 
seal, was often asked if it was the amoco of his tribe.” 


As some apology for the nature of the extracts to which we have 
confined ourselves, it is necessary for us to repeat, that the chief and 
almost only purpose of this journal of Captain Cruise, is to exhibit the 
social characteristics of the inhabitants of New Zealand, and that in 
any other point of view his Journal is pretensionless. We have already 
observed, that, as a people, they are to be ranked among the stronger- 
featured savages, whose mental composition is any thing but plastic, 
and who, with the capacities attendant upon energy, however rude, 
by no means hold out a short and easy task to the missionary, either 
religious or social. From Captain Cruise, we hear little or rather 
nothing of the missionary progress, except that the brethren have 
obtained a grant of 20,000 acres for forty axes; and from this silence, 
we suspect, that, in the way of conversion, the progress has been very 
bounded. We know not that in the sequel this will be for the worse, for 
we exceedingly distrust the sudden chieftain convertites, which are 
from time to time announced to the parent societies in Great Britain ; 
and, we are of opinion, that the holding back of a warrior and politician, 
like the deceased Tamahama of the Sandwich Islands, is exhibitive of 
a more promising stage in the progress towards civilization, than the 
comparative docility of his son and successor, whose weakness and 
subserviency seem on a par. In fact, the success of the attempts at 
conversion in these Islands, appears to us to depend more on the negative 
than on the positive state of things—on the absence of systematic 
dogmata than on a disposition to receive those of other people. The 
efforts of the missionaries among such a people, if no calamity ejeet or 
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destroy them, will resemble the progress of a wedge, which indeed has 
been that of the Christian religion from the beginning, and not only of 
the Christian, but of the Mahometan, and even of still less estimable sys- 
tems when operating against the loose and credulous superstition and 
traditions\of savages, which give way in the end like water to a compact 
and organised attack upon them. ‘These savages will gradually yield 
to the systematic operation of superior intellect and cultivation, like 
our northern ancestors, and with less difficulty, because their traditions 
are far more inefficient and shadowless. We have said, and we say 
it again, that it is only system which can resist system, and when the 
Janizaries of one stand opposed to those of another, then and then alone 
‘‘ comes the tug of war.” We resign ourselves to this dispensation, for, 
with something like wonder, we think we perceive that it is part of the 
crand scheme of Providence, to advance human nature by stages, and 
alternately to support and overthrow the scaffolding of each, as a step 
is secured. 

Before we quit the New Zealanders, we cannot help observing upon 
the discredit which every additional study of savage existence throws 
upon the paradoxical assumptions of Rousseau. We make not these 
observations in reference to the mere comforts of civilization in compa- 
rison with the sufferings and vicissitudes of barbarous society ; we can 
allow that much of this is habit, and that a species of savage inde- 
pendence may even dazzle the imagination of the poor shackled man 
of civilization, who finds a cobweb film about his limbs whenever 
tempted to freedom of motion. Savage superiority in this sense may 
be worked out by intellect itself; but what is to reconcile us to 
the political fact—what is to make us in love with the distinction 
between the Gaul and the Frank—the Irish within and without 
the pale—the Helot and the Spartan,—all which exists in the South 
Seas? These very New Zealanders have their impassable castes— 
the Rungateedas and Cookies—the gentry and the slaves; and, what 
is more, the former alone enjoy a future existence, a point to which 
European noble insolence has not yet arrived. The privileged in 
Europe will admit of a fellowship in Heaven, but nowhere else. A re- 
version they allow, but not a possession, which is an unequivocal sign of 
orthodox liberality. By the way, wherever the origin of the Island po- 
pulation of the South Seas,—for they smack exceedingly of a common 
one,—and, doubtless, as generally believed it is Asiatic, we are obliged 
to the aboriginal North Americans alone for proving to ua, that caste 
is not absolutely essential to a respectable savage state of existence. 
We wish it were less so in some countries which are by courtesy 
termed civilized. 


— 


COMMON PLACES. 


LX. 

I hate to be near the sea, and to hear it roaring and raging like a 
wild beast in its den. It puts me in mind of the everlasting efforts of 
the human mind, struggling to be free, and ending just where it began. 

LXI. 

Happy are they who can say with Timon—“ I am Misanthropos, 
and hate mapkind.” They can never be at a loss for subjects to exer- 
cise their spleen: their sources of satisfaction must hold out while the 
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world stands. Those who do not pity others, assuredly need not envy 
them: if they take pleasure in the distresses of their fellow-creatures, 
they have their wish. Let them cast an eye on that long disease, 
human life, on that villainous compound, human nature, and glut their 
malice. There is madness, there is idiotcy, there is sickness, old age, 
and death; there is the cripple, the blind, and the deaf; there is 
the deformed i in body, the weak in mind, the prisoner and the jailor, 
the beggar and the dwarf; there is poverty, labour, pain, ignominy ; : 
there is riches, pride, griping avarice, bloated luxury; there is the 
agony of suffering, or the lassitude of ennui; there is the sickness of 
the heart from hope delayed, and the worse and more intolerable sick- 
ness from hope attained; there is the gout, the stone, the plague, cold, 

fever, thirst and nakedness, shipwreck, famine, fire and the sword, all 
are instruments of human fate, and pamper the dignity of human 
nature: there are the racking pains of jealousy, remorse, and anguish, 

the lingering ones of disappointment, sorrow. and regret; there is the 
consciousness of unmerited, hopeless obscurity, and ‘“‘ the cruel sun- 
shine thrown by fortune on a fool ;” there is unrequited love, and— 
marriage; there is the coquet slighting others and slighted in her turn, 
the jilt, the antiquated prude, the brutal husband, and the common- 

place wife; there are vows of celibacy and lost character; there is the 
cabal, the idle gossipping, the churlishness and dulness of the country, 
the heartlessness and profligacy of great cities; there are the listless 
days, the sleepless nights, the having too much or too little to do; years 
spent in vain in a pursuit, or if successful, the having to leave it at 
last; there are the jealousies of different professions among themselves 
or of each other, lawyers, divines, physicians, artists; the contempt of 
the more thriving for the less fortunate, and the hatred and heart- 
burnings with which it is repaid ; there is hypocrisy, oppression, false - 
hood, treachery, cowardice, selfishness, meanness; the luck of fools, 
the respectability of knaves; the cant of piety, loyalty, and humanity ; 
the lamentations of West-India planters over the ingratitude of their 
negro slaves, and Louis XVIII. resigning to God and the Mother of all 
Saints the credit of the success of his arms; there are sects and parties, 
kings and their subjects, queens and common-council men, speeches in 
Parliament, plays and actors damned, or successful tor a time and then 
laid on the shelf, and heard of no more; quacks at al] corners, mounte- 
banks in the pulpit, and drones in the state, peace and war, treaties of 
offence and defence, conspiracies, revolutions, Holy Alliances, the sudden 
death of Lord Castlereagh, and the oratory of his successor Mr. Canning, 
hid for the present like the moon “ in its vacant interlunar cave ;” and 
Ferdinand and his paper-kites, and the Cortes, unconscious of the rebel 
maxim, “* Catch a king and killa king ;” and Slop raving at the blood- 
thirsty victims of courtly assassins, and whetting mild daggers for 
patriot throats; and Mr. Croker’s cheat-the-gallows face in the Quar- 
terly, and Lord Wellington’s heart in the cause of Spanish liberty, and 
a beloved Monarch retired amid all this to shady solitude “ to play 
with Wisdom.” A good hater may here find wherewithal to feed the 
largest spleen and swell it, even to bursting! 
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JOVE AND THE SINNERS. 


S. O Jove! we wretched mortals humble ourselves before thee. We 
beseech thee, O Jove! to pity and befriend us. | , 

J. 1 do not like your mean flatteries and fawning. You must choose 
some other phrases, or some other deity. 

S. O Jove! we prostrate ourselves before thee. We acknowledge 
thee to be the Lord! and beg leave to praise thee. 

J. But { neither need nor desire your praises. Is this your pro- 
fessed humility—to suppose I can be delighted with your praises ?— 
What palpable affectation, pride, and self-flattery, is this ? 

S. We magnify thee, O Jove! 

J. Magnify me. How can you magnify me, you impudent fools? 
And what liars, too, when, in fact, all your endeavours do but humanise 
and lessen me. 

S. To show forth our gratitude and thy glory, we praise thee, O 
Jove! 

J. I thought so! I thought it was to blazen forth some of your own 
rare and exemplary virtues, under the pretence of showing forth my 
glory. Know, silly mortals, that what I give, I give freely. You 
would persuade me, that being afraid of incurring a debt with me, you 
would recompense me in glory. What conceit! This vain commodity 
of glory, must surely be of great value amongst weak mortals, when 
they seek to bribe with it even the immortal Gods! Have you then 
so mean an opinion of deity, as to think I cannot perform a generous 
act without a return of glory? Or would you rob me of the greatest 
glory, which is to do good, without desiring any return—even of 
praise? Low-minded, perverting mortals—utterly ignorant, as you are, 
of the higher degrees of goodness—you worship your own vices and 
weaknesses, under the self-delusive pretext of worshipping Jupiter: and 
think to persuade him, who is not susceptible of persuasion, that: your 
gross self-flattery is real humility. Away with such piety.—— 





TABLE TALK. 


Gortie.—The admirers of Goéthe, resident in Berlin, have founded 
a Society in that city, with the intention of preserving everything 
relating to that distinguished Poet. The works are to be compared 
with each other; the history of each particular work will be traced 
out; and the influence of Goéthe over the literature of Germany be 
carefully examined. With the exception of Voltaire, Goéthe has ac- 
quired more glory in his own day than possibly any literary man of 
modern times. 

Salvator Rosa and his Times, by Lady Morgan, will shortly appear. 
Admiraticn of the romantic character of the man, more than that of 
the artist, is said to have induced Lady M. to this literary undertaking. 


More Lerrers or Cowrer.—Two volumes more of the Private 
Correspondence of Cowper are now in the Press. 
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Mr. Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth may now be very 
shorily expected, in which an endeavour will be made to do justice,— 
and no more than justice,—to the characters and acts of those leaders 
who had for the most part the direction of the public affairs of England 
from 1640 to 1660. 

The New Novel, by the Author of Waverley, will be entitled St. 
Ronan’s Well—scene Scotland—time, forty years ago, that is to say, 
about the end of the American War. It is not to be regretted that this 
gifted writer is retreating upon Scotland again, for it is possibly there 
alone in which he absolutely works with the elements of human nature. 
Costume and manners form the principal ingredients everywhere else. 

The Hartz Mountains, the fruitful source of so much legendary 
fancy in Germany, has furnished a subject for a Romance by Miss 
Jane Porter, which will be dedicated, by permission, to the King. 

The celebrated and eccentric Whiston was one of the richest speci- 
inens of the credulous controversialist that ever amused the world ; and 
the mixture of shrewdness, simplicity, learning, and good faith, dis- 
played by him, rendered him a most amusing compound. ‘The ridicule 
attached by Swift, to his prognostications of the world’s end, is well 
known ; but it is not quite so public, that when the impudent impos- 
ture of Mary Tofts, the rabbit-woman, was at its zenith, Whiston was 
about to prove that the production ot rabbits by a woman was to be 
regarded as the fulfilment of a passage in Esdras. ‘ Nothing so 
foolish but what has been espoused by philosophers,’ says a Latin 
adage. ‘The philosophers are well enough, but what are they, or any 
other class, to a certain order of religionists ? 

The remarkable fact of a Comet having so short a period as three 
years and three tenths, has been tully established by Professor Encke 
of Seeburgh, who foretold that the one which was seen for the first 
time by Messrs. Mechain and Messier in 1786, would return in May 
1822, and such was the case; for although unseen in Europe, it was 
observed by Mr. Rumkin at Paramatta, New South Wales, from the 
2nd to the 23rd of June, in its retreat from the Sun, and these obser- 
vations seem to establish a mean period of 1204 days. This Comet is 
entitled the Encke. 

A Meteorological Society has just been established in the Metro- 
polis. 

‘“ The White Cedar,” says the author of a Journal of an excursion 
across the Blue Mountains of New South Wales, “ is almost the only 
deciduous native tree in the territory. All the other indigenous trees 
and shrubs that I have seen are evergreens. New South Wales is a 
perpetual shrub and flower garden, but there is not a single scene in it 
of which a painter could make a landscape withoutdisguising the nature 
of the trees. What can a painter do with one cold green? There is 
a dry harshness about the Perennial! leaf that does not savour of 
humanity ; there is no flesh and blood in it; it is not of us and is 
nothing tous. ‘ For ever fresh” is a contradiction in terms; what is 
“ for ever fair,” is never fair ; and without January there can be no 
May. All the dearest allegories of human life are bound up in the 
infant and slender green of the spring, the dark redundance of summer, 
and the sere and yellow leaf of autumn; I can, therefore, hold no 
fellowship with Australasian foliage. 
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“Of human suicides,” says the late Opium Eater, “ the most calm 
and deliberate is the following, which is said to have occurred at Kes- 
wick, in Cumberland. A young man of studious turn, who is reported to 
have resided near Penrith, was anxious to qualify himself for entering 
the Church, or for any other mode of life which might secure to him a 
reasonable portion of literary leisure. His family, however, thought 
that under the circumstances of his situation he would have a better 
chance for success in life as a tradesman ; and they took the necessary 
‘steps te place him as an apprentice to a shop-keeper at Penrith. This 
he looked upon as an indignity, to whieh he was determined in no case 
to submit ; and accordingly, when he had ascertained that all opposi- 
tion to the choice of his friends was useless, he walked over to the 
mountainous district of Keswick, about sixteen miles distant,—looked 
about him in order to select his ground—coolly walked up Lattrig, a 
dependence of Skiddaw—made a pillow of sods—laid himself down 
with his face looking up to the sky; and in that posture was found 
dead, with the appearance of having died tranquilly.” 

PartTiIsANs.—Truth should be submitted to the advice or revision of 
noman. It is said that the Marquis of Halifax had noted down the 
conversations he had had with Charles II. and the great and busy cha- 
racters of the age. Of this curious secret history there existed two 
copies, and both copies were destroyed from opposite motives: the one, 
by the advice vf Pope, who was alarmed at finding some of the 
Catholic intrigues of the court developed; and the other at the sug- 
gestion of a noble friend, who was equally shocked at discovering that 
his party, the revolutionists, had sometimes practised mean and dis- 
honourable deceptions. 

Love tHe Reason oF THE Rotunpity oF THE GLoBE,—We 
extract the following curious conceit from a very singular production, 
entitled Effigies Amoris:—‘“ Truly all the force of magic is in love, 
which is said to have the miraculous power of attracting things mutu- 
ally together, and changing their natures: because the parts of the 
world, like the members of a great animal, depending on the same 
author, and the communion of the same nature, are joined together 
by one spirit informing the whole; and, which is the most certain sign 


of union, are collected into a globe, so that one part returns upon the 
other in a continual round.” 
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